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Pourquoi rompre leur marriage mechans pa- 
rena, is a question which will be asked as lung 
as a difference of ranks exists in the world —a« 
long a8 age is the time of prudence —and youth 
the season of love. What have the pulsations o! 
the heart io.do with the roll of the herald, or the 
castr-book of the banker, is the natural inquiry 
of the young; and the old will answer, that talk- 
ing about the pulsations of the heart, is nonsense 
Jilosena’ for novels, but that the other desi 
derata are matters of real life. 
hoth are right. 

In France, before the Revolution, the nobility, 
as we all know, was a caste of itself, which woulu 
pot bear the slightest invasion on the part of the 
egnaille. {t was not t» be endured that the 
‘daughter of a noble house should so far forgei 
herself as to marry beneath ber. That she mighi 
intrigue with people of baser degree was admit 
'ted: it attached no stain to the family escutch- 
eon (provided always that she was tmarried;) but 
to give her hand to one of the canaille—to bring 
a plebian name into a patrician house—was a siu 
sever to be forgiven. Poor girls! this false pride 
éodemoed you to nunseries in hundreds— 
tempted you to the paths of sin and disgrace in 

s. 












I suppose that 


_ Near Perpignan there dwelt, before the Revo- 
lution, General de Valeacay, a scion of one of 

the noblest houses in Navarre,—a gentleman, as 

he himself said, of better blood than the old 
tighbours of his family, the Bourbons. High 
birth often brings with it kind manners—it 
ought to do so always. And the General was 
tind: a kind husband, kind father, kind master. 
kind Jandlord, and kind friend. Having, like 

§ Most French gentlemen, spent’ much time ai 
~@ Court, he had acquired that indescribable polite- 
 @ few, that air, that ournure, which the Parisians 
ler thernselves is (or was) only found in the 
1 ditcle to be seen trom the heights of Montmartre 
@ Weneed not subscribe altogether to this doc- 
Wine, but we must allow that the society of the 
cour was delightful. It now appears to be 
ther lost, and perhaps it is as well that it 

80. , 

 Hiswife had been dead many years, and had 
him one daughter. Of her, as of the daugh- 
Yer of Jeptha, the ballad-monger might most 
truly say, that ste was ‘fair,’? and that ber 
hither loved her «+ passing well.” Well did she 
‘the love, for she was, indeed, that bean 
of the human crestion—an innocent ane 






























































‘PYirtwous mind enshrined in the lovely person of a 
“BP deantifal gir, 


* iny fair readers who will not be able to give a 
Mrewd guess at what is to come next. Nor will 


‘a 
Fy, 


it signify if they succeed. Wherefore stiould | 
eonccal that, an accident which has happened a 
thousand times before, and has been 2s frequent. 
|!y recorded both in prose and in verse, should 
have befallen Jacqueline de Valencay. 

The General having remarked some symp- 
jtoms of talent in the son of one of his dependents, 
had, with kis usual good nature, educated him at 
his own expense. The youth grew into a man, 
or rather was approaching to inanhood, when the 
Gencral made him his secretary—a_ post which, 
as Valencay kept up litile correspondence, was 
almost a sinecure. He was about five years olde: 
than Jacqueline, and that difference made him 
in her childhood in some degree her instructor. 
Guided by him, and under wis eye, she imbibed 
the beauties of Italian lore. ‘The polished ele- 
gance of Petrarch—the dark sublimity of Dante 
—the chivalrous heauty of Tasso—the flood o! 
[poetry bursting from the heart-cheering stanzas 
of Ariosto, the glories and the graces of that sa 


Louis Regnault. Hours devoted to study; and 
such study, when the tutor is twenty and the la 
dy-pupil fifteen, speedily become hours devoted 
to something else. She soun was to bim his 
Laura—much more than Laura, for he did not 
freeze his love in icy sonnets, clear and bright 
and sparkling, but cold and unsubstantial. |: 
burst from his lips at last—it was after a long 
struggle—it burst from bis lips ut last with ali 
the warmth of the South—and it was heard.— 
}Need 1 say more? There were glowing cheeks 
and wet eyes, and quivering hands. There was 
mourning over obstacles that appeared insur- 
mountable; but then there was hope—brilliant, 
buoyant, soul-exhilerating hope—which whisper- 
ed that nothing was insurmountable. In short. 
lie .loved her and she loved him. Could either 
anticipate uohappiness. 

The keen eye of the General soon discovered 
the existence of their passion; but he was too 
shrewd to attempt to thwart it abruptly. He 
contrived to keep the lovers as much asunder as 
possible, without appearing to have noticed their 
mutual effection. He had his measures already 
concerted in his own mind; and in the course of 
a fortnight, the Chateau Valencay was honour. 
ed by a visit from Monsieur le Marquis de Val- 
riviere. 

Like most French Marquises of his time, Val- 
tiviere was a fine, good humoured, gay, brave, 
dissipated, and infinitely vain fellow. He was 
already, though but eight-and-twenty, a decided 
leader of the fashions at Paris, His word or ex- 
ample regulated the exact angle of the bow— 
the precise tie of the embroidered neck-cluth— 
the most authentic knee-buckle—the most in- 
fallible rvffle—the most praise-worthy jewel for 
ariag. This was vo light fame. No man under 


}. After this preface to my story, there are few thirty had accomplished any thing like it for the 


last century. Elis word, of course, was equally 
potential in litcrature; for criticism and foppery 





in those days were sworn brethren. A new ep- 
ic poem and a new sword Knot were disposed of 
at the same seance; and the heart ef the ab- 
struse philosopher, weaving new systems of 
ethics, as well as that of the Prima Donna of the 
Opera— 
Would bound, 
Dreading the deep damoation of bis Bab? 


Nis father had been one of the General’s ear- 
liest friends—they had campaigned together; 
and fe Valencay had continued the affection to 
the son. It had been, long ago, agreed between 
the parents, that their children should be affian- 
ced to each other, and the Marquis had always 
looked upon it as an affaire rangee. He had ne- 
ver seen the young lady, but he took it for grant- 
ed that all young ladies were the same; and that 
as he was to marry, be might as well marry ove 
as another. As for love, &c.—Pshaw. 

The General wrote to him to come down to 


tin tongue, were imparted to her by the lips of |Chateau Valencay, as he kad something of im- 


portance to communicate to him. He apologised 
for bringing him from Paris into tbe barbarous 
retirement of the country at such a time of the 
year; hinted jocosely at the grief which would 
overwhelm the Duchess de B——, the Comtesse 
de C , Madame D——., and fifty opera dane- 
ers, in consequence of this movement into the 
interior; and proceeded to state that a visit to 
his chateau, for reasons to be explained on his 
arrival, was indispensable. The Marquis imme- 
diately ordered his carriages, and travelling at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, a prodigious feat 
on French roads, made his appearance at Per- 
pignan, some days before the General expected 
a letter announcing his intention to depart from 
Paris. 

De Valencay detailed the facts of the case. 

‘“*{ would not conceal it frem you, Valriviere, 
for the world. The girl is eperdue of this poor 
fellow; and you ought to be made acquainted 
with it. Candidly tell me what is your own view 
of the business, Hf you think this is a ground 
for breaking off your contract, | am ready to ab- 
lsolve-you; for a daughter of the house of Valen- 
cay shall not be forced on any man, far less 
smuggled clandestinely into his family. She 
shall go into a nunnery, au pis aller. 1 should 
send her thither with pteasure sooner.” 
But he stopped, and sighed. Tie “with plea- 
sure” was upon the lips: it was not in the heart. 
‘* My dear General,” said the Marquis, “you 
are making a mountain of the most triding mole 
hill, That Mademoiselle Jacqueline, shut up in 
this seluded chateau, may have romantic ideas, 
—that she may fancy herself in love with thig 
person, is perhaps possible; but after she is my 
wife, Madame la Marquise de Vatrivere, she 
will forget all this trumpery. ‘The air of Parié 
will soon disperse the aonsense of the provinces. 
i make no objection. 1 am ready to fulit my 
part of the business, But introduée me. FE hare 
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& great fancy to behold ma petite epouse. If, a 
ter seeing me , she remembers this secretary 
yours, her taste must, indeed, be barbarous be 
yond what my general good opinion of the ladies 
would incline me to believe.” 

The general had succeeded as far as one of the 
parties was concerned. Valriviere was intro- 
dueed, and talked gaily of all the affairs of Paris. 
All the wit, and all the scandal of the saloons 
were poured forth—the beauties, the wits, the 
poets, the philosophers, the cooks, th: chemists, 
the politicians (they were-beginning tg have poli- 
ticians in 1785,) the actors the singers, the paint- 
ers, the tailors, the marchandes des modes— 
every body, in fact, was discussed, valued, and 
dismissed by him during dinner. Poor Louis 
was ecrase, and Jaculine was at least dazzled. 
They well! knew that she was destined to be Val- 
riviere’s wife, and the huinble lover was distract- 
ed—the extent of his misfortune for the first 
time stared him in the face. As soon as hé could 
leave the room, he fled into the neighWouring 
forest to vent his sorrows. The evening was 
bright and balmy, but its balminess brought no 
consolation to poor Louis; wha having exhaust 
ed his thoughts of grief, rage, bitterness, and 
despair, in all the eloquence and vehemence o! 
passion, sunk in a stupor on the ground, 

From this state the sound of well known voices 
aroused him. The General and Valriviere had 
walled out to enjoy the fineness of the evening. 
The Marquis was praising the grace and beauty 
of his intended spouse, and observed that a win- 
ter in Paris would render her vraiment distin- 
guee. He jested on the pretensions of his rustic 
rival, who, bowever, tie admitted to be a good 


part—part this hour—and part for ever!” 
her quivering lips. He proceeded: 
[ need not affirm, I fear that it is returned.” 


of fear, be prepared tu tremble;” she forced a 
languid smile, but her voice was solemn witb 


emotion, when she added,‘ I love you better then 
ny lite. 


he replied; “what an unhappy lot is mine, to 


7 misery upon those for whom I am ready to 
ie. 


his determination to leave the country-—he re- 
peated what he had overheard—requested her 
to forget her misplaced affection for her lowly 


from my lips,” he conc led, ‘‘ give your hand 
and if you can your hea 
father's choice.”” 


she hung her head upon her lover’s shoulder, and 








looking-fellow. 
“ He is,” said the general with a sigh: ‘and 
he is also a good hearted fellow: 1 hope ix 
will forget his boyish passion, His own good 
sense will point out to him the folly of indulging 
it, and I am sure his amiable disposition will 
make him recoil from doing what would break 
the heart of one who has always endeavoured to 
be his friend, and who, even now, regards him 
with the affection of a father.” _ 
They passed on, and Louis heard no more of 
their conversation : he heard enough. Th 
fact that the general knew what the lovers con 





sidered tu be an inviolable secret—was startling: 
but his kindness came like an icy pang upon his 
heart. 

*°] break his heart!” he said. No—no—my 
own first; and Ged knows that speech has al- 
ready broken it. O, Jacquline! (why do I dare 


to call her by such a name)—Mademoiselle de} Louis, I once had a good opinion of you ; but—” 


Valencay, 1 resign you forever. Accursed be 


these differences of rank—these blighting dis-|‘¢ you would still—” 


tinctious, which wither the only fair flowers tat 
decorate the wilderness of life.” 


iis resolution was taken: he would sé¢e her|wants to ensnare fhe affections of my daughter, 
Througt:|and dares to insult myself. Take that, couquin,” 
the medium of her nurse, who was privy to alljand he made a blow at Louis, who however ar- 
their little arrangements, he invited her to meet|rested his uplifted arm. 


one more—and see her in private. 


him in the garden, by the fountain which had first 
witnessed their loves. It was a secluded old- 
fashjoned garden, surrounded by immense walls. 
and quite out of sight of any part of the house. 
In the evening the family seldom entered it, and 
Louis theught it the most private spot he could 


to be burled into the depths of despair. We 


“1 am sorry we part so,” 
‘He was ever a fine manly fellow—and a pl 
dian is as much flesh and blood as the Grand 
Monarque. The fault was mine, in allowin 
them to be so much together. I mist. see Jace 
queline, poor romantic girl! but all girls are sili 
at her age. She will live to thank me, for =, 
ing her from disgrace.” 

The displeasure he felt with himself for his vie: 
lence, had, as usual, produced-a ré-action, and 
he sought his daughter. with his feelinzs consi. 
derably subdued. He made no allusion what. 
ever to her interview with Lewis, and when she 
put off his proposed discussiva of the Propriety of 
marriage with Valriviere, by saying first, witha 
melancholy eagerness, ‘not to-night, fathepes 
oh! not to-night!” and then attemptiyg to currect 
her energy, by stammering out a blushing excuse 
of accidental head-ache: he took w@&Patice, but 
smiled, and withdrew from. ber apartment, : 
2 We need not linger ,oyer. on, tor, 
y¥o the object of your) father argued with her eatnly. and.affic 
fle pointed out the ‘ulter disgrace of Ay 
union—he talked kindly but coolly of § 


+ n Ne laffection—assured her that his marriage witivher 
lis Osom was wet with her tears. Her filial|gwy mother was an arrangement. and: that?be* 


duty contended against her unfortunate passion:| need not tell her how happy that union had been! 
but if he had pressed, who can say that it would) jointed out the rank, birth, and accom plishmeritg 
have required much solicitation to have made|of (he Marquis; and wound up bis appeal by tle 
her the partner of his fortunes? A sound of heavy) most irresistible of all his arguments, by appeal- 
lootsteps alarmed them, and they bade one ano: ling to her love and duty to himself, She war 
ther a melancholy farewell. Their, lips met for|yered, and submitted; but declared that: when 
the first time—and Jacqueline, scatiiely knowing |the Marquis made his formal proposals, he showld 


what she did, vanished through ge of the alleys|}ear from her the whole truth. 
of the garden. sighs 


tg 


The steps by which they had; B8en disturbed; 
were those of Jacqueline’s father, who, on bis 
return to the house, discoveFed that his daughter 
and Louis were both absent, and went somewhat 
lispleased in quest of him. He eacountéred 
Louis, and demanded, rather angrily, what he 
was doing there at so Jate an hour. The young 
man, who did not wish to compromise Jacqueline, 
offered some trivial, and not very plausible ex- 
cuse, which irritated the General. 

“© It is false, Sir,” said he. 

‘*T cannot permit any man, Sir, to use suc 

language to me,” was the reply off Louis. 
“You must permit it wheq, yous utter a false 
hood. ‘Tell me then, Sir, truly, tfyou can, was 
Mademoiselle de Valencay in #he.garden with 
yout?” 


said the General, 
Jacqueline wept, but no word escaped from 


** That I love you with an iatensity of passion, 


‘* Fear it Louis!” said she, * if it.be an object 


“The more cruel than is my punishment,” 





In broken and-agitated sentences, he told her 


idmirer—and “oh! that such advice should flow 









The pale girl scarcely answered him a word: 


In due t+ne; the exact, well calculated, wél 
regulated time, the marquis did make ‘his pro 
‘posals, and he made them in’the prettiest ef all 
pretty ways,*saving the prettiest of all pretty 
things—things hat would have won half the 
owners of the most brilliant eyes in Paris: They 
were coldly heard by Jacqueline, who contented 
herself by replyiug, that she felt honoured by the 
attentions of the observed of all observers—that 
family reasons rendered hima suitor not to be 
refased:—** but, sir,” she added, in a serious 
tone, ** | should be uncandid:if I did not tell you, 
that I give you my hand only—t cannot give you 
my heart. If with this you can be contented, | 
am yours ” 

“Fair hand,” said he taking it, ‘I kiss yout 
taper fingers: The heart—if there be a heart— 
will follow. But, dear bride elect, don’t talk-such 
«Since I am so pointedly questioned, I must/nonsense, or you will make us the ,Japghing 
answer you, that she was.” stocks of all Paris. This, thank heavengeis the 

“+L see I have takep a viper ioto my house.|jeighteenth, and not the thirteenth centory ; apt | 

we-have given over talking of these —e 
surdities. Come, that’s a good gisl, don’t spa 
those divine eyes by useless tears, Let me rea 
you a letter I have just received from Geol, 
A roturier herelin which she gives me all the gossip of Parit 

plenty of scandal of every body no doubt—bit 
that is oly fair, for every body speaks scandal 
of her. : 

The marriage was celebrated in. th 








“If you knew my case,”’ said the young man, 


“What, Sir, do you bandy words with me? 
Fine times we have coine to. 


“General de yalencay,” said Louis, ‘you 
were not used:to behave to me thus. I will not 
allow you to inflict an insult, which in your cool- 
er moments’ you, Would lament. The memory 
of the great bénefits you bave heaped upon me. 
the recollection of the dreams of happiness which 
I enjoyed.in -y@ur chateau, make me regregthat 


as provincial nobles generally do,.aa 


raggorling: 


that on his return to Paris, he would writes 
farce, to be called Le Marriage du Chateau) ™ 





select. With some difficulty, Jacqueline con- 
sented—decorum pleaded hard, bet More still 
harder, bene 

They met in silence, and the tears ofjigoui- 
flowed as copiously as those of his belovete . At 
last, he, took her unresisting band into the chilly 
pressure of his own— * 

«+ Jacqueline,” he said, ‘I must call you that 
name for this one occasion, My presumption has 
been punished as it ought to be. It raised mc 
to, a pinnacle of unexpected happiness, thence 


A\for the sin which you are about to cornmit, and 


Le Parisen entre les Ours. He was gays polite 
and attentive to his wife; she calm apd quih 
and resigned to him. Her'corbeille an 
were of the most magnificeut. dedorigam 
fact he had done every thing that expens?: 
command, or gaHantry dictate. A splendid ba! 
of course concluded the evening, and the mH 
quis gaily dancing with his lovely bride, Gantt 
glow of grace and hilarity over the room. 


we part as wertio. . Adieu! may God forgive you 








shower down blessings upon her, who suffers for 
ithe gratification of your pride. As for ime, you 
will at least do me justice.” 
So saying he passed hastily out of the garden, 
ad directed his footsteps towards the town. The 
General hemmed and stamped, and whistled: 


























but in a moment began to feel that he was not 


The young demoiselles of Navarre could only 
laltogether in the right. . 


console themselves by observing, that Jacqut: 





ly they much diverted the marquis, who vows 4 





e chatew 
with all feudal pomp. The old families of ef 
country attended, looking soleinn andjm {on 
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line looked certainly rather pretty, but very mo- 
lancholy: while the elder ladies, admitting that 
the marquis was handsome, rich, and noble, 
whispered that he was the most depraved roue 
of Paris, and one to whom they would never 
have thought of giving a dangliter of theirs. ‘The 
festival lasted a fortnight; after which the mar- 
quis whirled away his hondsome wife to the me- 
tropolis, where he speedily immersed himself, 
and dragged her as much as possible along with 
him, in ali the gaieties and dissipations of the 
laxurivus society of his devoted order, just then, 
woconsciously, hoveriog on the briuk of destruc- 
tion. 

And where was Louis Regnault, in the mean- 
time?—~ 

(To be Continued.) 
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Convent of the Gray Nuns at Montreal, Canada. 


for their admission, and to take the solemn vow 
which was to devote them for ever to the service 
of the Deity according to the principles inculca 
ted by the priests. Poor unfortunate girls what 
false enthusiasm has led you to act so contrary 
to reason and true religion itself. What infatu 
ation! to suppose that this mode of worship car 


sumed created you for very different purposes 


be acceptable to that Deity, who it may be pre- : 





TERMS—$3 PER ANNUM—IN ADVANCE. 








You are about to prostrate the very designs o: 
your creation, to consecrate yourselves foreve) 
to a gloomy and dismal seclusion, to leave th« 
world and all those scenes in which you were in 
tended to be useful ornaments—to withdraw 
from thuse busy and active virtues and to shu: 
the trials and vicissitudes of this life, which by 
nobly supporting and practising, are to consti- 
tute your claim to a happy state hereafter. 

In the hope of doing some partial good by sa 
ving at least one victim, and at the same timc 
being a little mischievously inclined, 1 waitec 
anxiously for another opportunity of catching 
the eyes of the girls, and at length the beautifui 





Sanday, and a most delightful morning. Observ~ 
ing the Convent at a distance, I directed my 
“steps thither. It was an immense and venerable 
building of dark grey stone, built in the form of 
across. I approached it with all the awe and 
reverence which could have been inspired by 
any of the old monastic institutions of Europe.— 
The rays of the rising sun shone with splendour 
apon its spire and the roof covered with glitter- 
ing unpainted tin. [ found the door open and en- 
tered cautiously, lest I might be considgred as an 
intruder, but no Test wppearing. t6 prevent 
me, I advanced into an immense afid ‘spacious 
hall, well aired and lighted with@large gothic 
* windows: the Moor and the whole ‘apartment as 


pure and clean as if no human stép had ever 


profaned it. At the further end of the hall were 
three large and richly gilt altars of elegant and 

_ tplendid workmanship. —The Nuns were at thei: 
morning <evotions, singing and reciting their ma- 
_ftins. looked around for them and at length dis- 
covered in a gallery.above me, a number of old 
withered figures, very properlystiled Gray Nuns, 

- for they were grey with age, as well as from 
“their dress. I could not say with Ossian, that 
“their music was iike the music of Carrell, 
pleasing and mournful to the soul,—or that their 
 Mrains were heavenly and thrilled through the 
stoul,’”’—though they did most certainly penetrate 
to my,soul, and to the quick, for I never before 


_ “beard such a jargon of sharp, keen cutting 
» “wounds, it might have been harmony to them but 


~~ the discord of all the scraping saws io the uni 
| Yere could not have been more grating to my 
1 advanced further into the all and look- 
‘ed up ata lofty gallery, above thatgin which the 
eld Nuns were arranged I discavered two beau- 


~ Yifal and interesting young girls who were very 


ee sly engaged in their devotions. 1 looked 
hen for some time and at length one of them 
faye lly raised her eyes and fixed them upon me 
> Reut with a sudden blush and embarrssment with- 
- @rawing them and crossing herself with holy awe 
“gad reverence, as if she had committed some hei- 
4 , crime, returned with new ardour to her de- 
sions. They were young noviciates prepari ng 


sa igirl with the flowing ringlets, raised her soft bluc 
Larose early and sauntered outalone. It was’ 


around her mouth, I dropped a small piece of pa- 


eyes, and encouraged by a smile that played 


per, at the same time pointing to it, containing 
these lines;— 


|The beauteous maid that bids the world adieu, 
|Oft of that world will sngtch a fond review, 

Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
Some social scene, some cear familiar face; 
Forget, when first a father’s stern controul 
Chas’d the gay visions of her op’ning soul: 
And ere, with iron tongue, the vesper-bell 
[Bursts thro’ the cypress walk, the convent-cell, 
‘Oft will ber warm and wayward heart revive, 
(To love and joy still tremblingly alive;) 

(‘The whisper’d vow, the chaste caress prolong, 
Weave the light dance and swell the choral song. 





The beautiful girl gave a significant look of 
recognition, and‘if she reads the paper before 
her flowing locks are cut off, and the solemn and 
final vow is taken, it may have some effect.— 
But what if one of the grey tabbies, should pick 
it up—it won’t hurt her—she'll only turn up her 
eyes—think that the place has been profaned by 
some unhallowed foot—and keep a stricter watch 
over the young ladies. J left this magnificent 
hall and was lounging through the other apart- 
ments, when I was met by the Lady Abbess, 
who accosting me in French with great polite- 
ness, expressed her pleasure at meeting a visit- 
er, and invited me to walk into one of .the ad- 
joining rooms. She said the'Nuns were then 
engaged in their devotions, but if I would return 
in about half an heur, it would afford her much 
pleasure (o show me the institution; at the same 
time telling me that that part of the building was 
appropriated as an hospital, and that many of 
the invalids were then sick with a contagious fe- 
ver,—upon this hint I took my leave, and did 
not think it prudent again to visit the Convent 
of the Gray Nuns, least I might catch a fever 
different from the owe imparted by the young la- 
Mies, or run the risk of being caught myself and 
punished, under the heavy charge of having at- 
tempted to disturb the peaee and pious. resolu- 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ruralis was received after our poetical page was 
nade up—his ‘communication is reserved for our next. 


Our thanks are due to I. B. P. and J. R. ©. 8. 
both their favours grace our columns this weck. 


We are indebted to a correspondent of the Stoning. 
ton Telegraph, for the poetical piece signed W. P. P. 
The omission of crediting was not perceived until the 
form was on press. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


It is stated ina military work. that an army of 
one hundred-thousand men will consume daily 
two hundred-thousand ‘pounds of bread and that 


.two thousand wagons are required to carry only 


twelve days flour for such an army. 


The famous Godolphin Arabian, (says an Eng- 
‘ish journal.)the sire of our present best racing 
blood, was purchased out of a French Hackney 
coach, for about 121. 


An article. has been published in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, to show that water-rotted flax is 
zreatly superior to that which is dew-rotted. 


Mr. E. Forrest received better than two thous- 
and dollars for performing nine nights, in Boston 
in March last. 


The oldest of the Israelites of Bordeaux, Lion 
Philip, died lately in that city, aged one hundred 
andeight years, His health was firm until near 
the period of bis dissolution, and he retained his 
intellectual faculties to the last moment. 


We understand that it is determined to pay: off 
five millions of the principal of the public debt on 
the first of July next. 


The bill authorising the construction of the 
Chenango Canal, appropriating one million of 
dollars for that purpose, passed the New York 
House of assembly by a vote of 58 to 44. 


The celebrated engineer M. J. Brumel, su- 
perintendant of the Tunnel under the Thames, 
at London, is a native of the United States, and 
was the inventor of the celebrated block machi- 
nery at the Dock Yards, Portsmouth. 


The New York Morning Courier says—A 
cockney being in company one evening, and 
Speaking of National Heraldry, observed, that 
the Unitéd States, although a great nation, had 
no “Coat of Harms,”* you are wrong, replied a 
wag of an’ Englishinan—have theg-net the “‘Hea- 
gle, olding the Holive branch afd Harrows!” 





Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges bréathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.—Old Play. 


On Sunday morning last. Mr. George Hoff, 
comb maker, of the Northern Liberties,.to Miss 








ly advice. J. RC. S. 


tions of the lovely young noviciates by my world- 


Margaret Knox, of Cobocsink, . Philadelphia 
county. 















ACCOUNT OF AN ORANG OUTANG OF 
BORNEO. 

The ‘individual described. by Doctor Abel, 
on his arrival in Java from Batavia, was alluwed 
to be entirely at liberty, till within a day or two 
of being put on board the Caesar to be convey- 
ed to England; and whilst at large made no at 
tempt to escape; but became violent when 
put into a large railed bamboo cage for the pur- 
pose of beiug conveyed from the island. As 
soon as he felt himself in confinement, tte took 
the rails of the cage into his hands, and shaki: 
them violently, endeavouring to break them in 
pieces; but finding tbat they did not yield geue- 
rally, he tried them separately > and having dis- 
covered one weaker than tke rest, worked at il 


“constantly till he had broken it, ‘and made bis 


escape. On board ship an attempt being made 
to secure him by a chain Lied to a strong staple, 
he instantly unfastened it, and ran off with the 
chain dragging behind him; but finding himseli 
embarrassed by its length, he coiled it once or 
twice, aud threw it over his shoulder. This feat 
he often repeated: and when he found that it 
would not remain oa his shoulder, he took it into 
his mouth. 

“A fter séveral abortive attempts to secure him 
more effectually, he was allowed to wander free- 
ly about the ship, and soon became familiar with 
the sailors, and surpassed them in agility. They 
often chased him about the rigging, and gave 
bim frequent opportunities of displayiug his 
adroitness in managing an escape. On first 
starting, he would endeavour to outstrip his 
pursuers by mere speed ; but when much pressed, 
eluded. then by seizing a loose rope aad swing- 
ing out of their reach. At other times, be would 
patiently wait on the shrouds or at the mast- 
head, till his pursuers almest touched ‘him, and 
then suddenly lower himself to the deck by any 
rope that was pear him, or bound along the 
inain stay from one mast to the other, swinging 
by his hands, and moving them one over the 
other. The mea would often shake the ropes 
by which he clung with so much violence, as to 
make me fear bis falling; but 1 soon found that 
the power of his muscles could not be easily 
overcome. When in a ig haw humour, he would 
often swing within arm's length of his pursuer. 
and, haying struck him with bis haod, threw 
himself from him. 

“ Whilst in Java he lodged in a large tamar- 
ind tree near my dwelling, and formed a bed by 
intertwining. the small branches, and covering 
them with leaves. During the day, he would 
lie with his head projecting beyond his nest, 
watching whoever might pass under, and when 


he saw apy one with fruit, would descend to ob-7 


tain a share of it. He always retired for the 
night at sunset, or sooner if he had been well 
fed, and rose with the sun, and visited those from 
whom he habitually received foud. 

“¢ Of some small monkeys on board from Java, 
he took little notice, whilst under the observa- 
tion of the persons of the ship. Once indeed, 
he openly attempted to throw a emoll cage, con- 
taining three of them, overboard; because, pro 
bably be bad seen them receive food, of which 
he could ebtain no part. But although he held 
so little intercourse with them when under our 
inspection, I bad reason to suspect that he was 
iess indifferent ‘to their saciety when free from 
our observation; and was ope day summoned to 
the topgaHant-yard of the mizeo mast to over- 
jook him playing with a young male monkey. 

on. hie-back, partially covered with a sail, 

be for seme time contemplated, with great 
vity, the ols of the monkey, which 
over bim: but at length caught bim by 


the tail, and tried to envelope bim in his caver-|patsed, 
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close of their acquaintance. 


tering the mure piercing scre 


bim concealed under the chains. 


their perpetual proneness to mischief. 


avoided those who often teased him, 


movements. 





mug. ‘The monkey seemed to disiike bis con 
Qnement, and broke from him, but again renew- 
ed his gambols, and althougt frequeutly caught, 
always escaped. The intercourse, however, did 
uot seem to be that of equals, fur the orang outang 
aever Condescended to romp with the monkey, as 
ne did with the boys of the ship. Yet the moukeys 
bad evideutly a great predilection for hiscompany, 
ior Whenever they broke louse, they took then 
way to his reating place,and were often seen lurk 
ing about it, or creeping clandestinely towards 
bun. There appeared to be no gradation in then 
inlimac): as they appeared as confidently fa- 
miliar with bim when first observed, as at the 


** But although so gentle whea not exceediag- 
ly irritated, the orang outang could be excited 
io violeut rage, which he expressed by opening 
urs mouth, shewing his teeth, and seizing abu 
biting those who were near bim. Sometimes, 
indeed, be seemned almost driven to desperation: 
and on two or three occasions, committed an act, 
which, in a rational being, would have been 
called the threatening of suicide. If repeatedly 
refused an orange when he attempted to take it, 
he would shriek violently, and swing furiously 
about the ropes, then return and endeavour to 
obtain it; if agaio refused, he would roll for 
some time like an angry child upg p the deck, ut- 
s; aud then 
suddenly starting up, rush furiously over the side 
of the ship and'disappear. On first witnessing 
this act we thought that he bad throwao himsel: 
inte the sea; but on a search heing made, found 


‘This animal neither prac tices the grima. 
ces and antics of other monkeys, nor possesses 


approaching to melancholy, and mildness, were 
sometimes strovgly expressed in bis counte- 
nance, and seem to be the characteristics of his 
disposition. When he frst came among stran. 
gers, be would sit for hours with his haud upon 
his head, looking pensively all around bim: and 
when much iocommoded by their examination, 
would hide himself beneath any covering that 
was athand. His mildness was evinced by his 
forbearance under injuries, which were grievous 
before he was excited to revenge: but he alway: 


became strongly attached to those who kindly 
used him. By their side he was fond of sitting. 
and getting as close as possible to their persons, | 
would take their hands between his hzs, and 
fly to them for protection. From the boatswaiu| 
of ‘the Alceste, who shared his meals with him, 
and was his chief favourite, although he some. 
times purloined the grog and the biscuit of his 
benefactor, be learned to eat with a spoon; and 
rmight be often seen sitting at his cabin door, en- 
joying his coffee, unembarrassed by those who 
lobserved -bim, and with a grotesque ond sombre 
air, that seemed a burlesque on human nature. 

“ Next to the boatswain, | was, perhaps, his 
most intimate aequaintance. He would always 
follow me to the mast head, whither I often went 
for. the seke of reading apart from the noise of 
the ship; and, having satisfied himself that my 
pockets contained no eatables, would lie down 
by my side, and pulling a topsail entirely over 
him, peep from it occasionally to watch my 


“His favourite amusement in Java was io 
swinging from the branches of trees, in passing 
from one to another, and in climbing over the 
roofs of houses; ‘on board, in banging by his 
arms from the ropes, and in romping with the! 

93 of the ship. fie would entice them into 





ibem to overtake him, aud engage ina mock 
scuffle, in which he used his hauds, feet, anq 
mouth, If any conjecture could be formey 
‘tom these frolics of his mode of attacking an aq. 
versary, 1t would appear to be his first object to 
throw him down, then to secuwe him with his 
nauds and feet, and then wound him with bis 
teeth. 

**On board ship he commouly slept at the 
mast-head, after wrapping himsel! in a sail. Jy 
making his bed, he used the greatest pains to 
remove every thing out of his way, that Inight 
render the surface on which he intended to ji 
uneven; and, having satisfied himself with this 
parlof his arrangement spread out the sail, and 
lying dewn upon it ou his back, drew it over bis 
body. Sometimes | preoccupied his bed, and 
teased hin by refusing tu give it up. On these 
occasions he would endeavour to pull the gail 
{rom.under me, or to force ine from it, and would 
vot rest Ull | bad resigned it. If it were large 
enough for both, he would quietly lay by my side. 
if all the sails happened to be set, he would bunt 
about for some otber covering, and either steal 
one of the sailor’s jackets or shirts that bappen- 
ed to be drying, or empty a hainmock of its blan. 
kets. Off the Cape of Good Hope he suffered 
much from a low temperature, especially early in 
ihe morning, when he would descend from the 
mast, shaddering with cold, and runoing up to 
any one of his friends, climb into their arms, and 
claspiug them clocely, derive warmth from their 
persons, screaming Violently at any atlempt to re- 
move him. 

** His food in Java was chiefly fruit, especially 
mangustans, of which he was extremely fond. He 
also sucked eggs with voracity, aud often em- 
ployed him self in seeking thea. On board ship 
his diet was of no definite kind. He ate readily of 
all kinds of meat, and especially raw meat; was 
very fond of bread, but always preferred fruit 
when he could obtain them. 

** His beverage in Java was water; on board 
ship it wasas diversified as his fooc. He pre 
ferred cuflee and tea, but would readily take 
wine, and exemplified his attachment to spirits 
by stealing the captain’s brandy bottle. Since 
his arrival in Loncon he bas preferred beer and 
inilk toany thing else, but drinks wine and other 
liquors. 

‘In his attempts to obtain food, he afforded us 
many opportunities of judging of his sagacity and 


disposition. He was always very impatient to 


seize it when held out tohim, and became pas- 
sionate when it was not given up; and would 
chase a person all over the ship to obtain it, J 
seldom came upon deck without sweetmeats or 
fruit in my pocket, and could never escape bis 
vigilaut eye. Sometimes I endeavoured to evade 
hin by ascending to the mast-bead, but was 
always overtaken or interrupted in my progress. 
When he came up with me on the shrouds, be 
would secure himself by one foot to the rattlings, 
aud confine my legs with the other and one of ba 
hands, while he rifled my pockets. If he found 
it im possible to overtake me, he would climb toa 
considerable height on the loose rigging, aud 
then drop suddenly upon me. Or if, ‘perceiving 
his intention, I aitempted to descend, be would 
slide down a rope, aod meet me at the bottom of 
the shrouds. Sometimes | fastened an orange to 
the end of a rope, and lowered it to the deck from 
the tmast bead: and as soon as he attempted to 
veize it. drew it rapidly up. Alter being several 
times foiled im endeavouring to obtain it by di- 
rect means, he altered bis plan. Appearing (0 | 
care little about it, he wonld remove to some 
distance, and ascead the rigging very leisurely 
for some time, and then by a apring: 





play by striking them witb his hand as they 
and bounding from them, but allowing! 


iy 
catch the.rope which beld it. If defeated age 





_safety in gaining as high an elevation as possible. 


- that moved my heart and my inagination— 


_ ferciog @ man to turn voluvteer.” 
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by my suddenly jerking tbe rope, he would at 
frst seem quite in despair, relinquish bis effort, 
and rush about the rigging, screaming violently. 
But he would always retura, and again seizing 
the rope, disregard the jerk, and allow it to 
ren through his hand till within reach of the 
orange, but if again foiled, would come to my 
side, and taking me by the arm, confine it while 
he hauled the orange up. 

« [ have seen him exhibit violent alarm on two 
occasions only, when he appeared to seek for 


On seeing eight large turtles brought on board, 
while the Cesar was off the island of Ascension, 
he climbed with all possible speed to a higher 
art of the ship than he had ever before reached, 
god, looking down upon them, projecting his long 
lips into the forin of a hog’s snout, ultering at the 
same time a sound which might be described be- 
tween the croaking of afrog and the grunting 
of apig. Afler some time he ventured to de- 
scend, but with great caution peeping continually 
at the turtle, but could not be induced to ap- 
roach within many yards of them. He ran to 
the same height, and uttering the same sounds, on 
seeing some men bathing in the sea; and since’ 
bis arrival in England has shown nearly the same 
degree of fear at the sight of a live tortoise.” 


THE FIRST SEA VOYAGE. 

That day is ao era in the life of nan, in which, 
wheo land tor the first time fades from his view, 
he finds himself a wanderer on the trackless 
ecean. Earth, the dear green earth on which 
his father’s dust has mingled—on which are cen- 
tered al} his hopes and inemories, his fears and 
his alfections—seems to have been blotted out 
from the vast calender of nature. He had watch- 
ed it from the topimast head, as it gradually sunk 
in the borizon—he saw the altitude of the moun. 
tains slowly lower in the distance, now seen as 
acioud afar oil; or some transient and fortuitous 
shaping of the air—visible, yet vague and indis- }: 
tinct, soon it is but a speck distinguishable only 
by the mariners from the vague shadow which is 
seen to rest above it and around. Now itis gone 
—crealion bas lost an element, aod the ship 
moves on through a world of sky and waters, 
with sails bathed io sunsiive and turrewing with 
her keel the dark blue wave that plays sportive- 
ly around her, and is dashed back with foamy 
crest from her prow. 1 remember my feelings 
as 1 bebeld all this—the throng of deep thoughts 


thoughts that found no voice, fur they were un- 
utterable. 

A gentleman, coming up to a large crowd, 
asked an Irishinan, what was the matter? * No- 
thing at all at all,” cried he, ‘they are ouly 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

Capt, Basil Hull, the accomplished English off- 
eer now travelling in this, country, bas recently 
made some difficult experiments with the baru 
meter to settle the question so frequently agita- 


ted by visiters to the Falls, whether the air, be- b 


Mind the sheet of water, is condensed or rarifed. 
The results of the experiments furnished satis- 
" factory proof, that there is no sensible difference 
Wetween the elasticity of the air on the outside 
ef the Falls, or one Lundred aod filty-three feer 
within them. Of course the wiseacres who bave 
@iscussed this question, are somewhat in the sit. 
wation of the disputanis about the chamelion, 
Wey all are wrong. 


bever pretends to luck at lite ibrough an as- 





frouomical telescope runs the risk of seeing eve-| 


ay thing turned topsy turvy 


MAY. 

Then came faire Maye, the fayrest Mayd on ground 
Deck’d all with dainties of ber Season’s pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap, around? 

Upon two brethren’s shoulder’s she did ride, 

The twinnes of Leda, which on either side 
Supported ber like to their soveraine queene. 


to the end, a variety of powers, functions and fa- 
culties, altogether beyond the art, or even the, 
imagination of inan. The deeper we penetrate 
into the inquiry, the more singular, delicate, and 
astonishing seems the work of this minute crea- 
tion. The most powerful microscopes only show 
us, that beyond the smallest species that we can 


Spenser... investigate, there is something smaller still, that 
: life, thought, the power of satisfying their want, 
a eee’ a4 poreartad be head of providing for their security, of passing through 
Richer tissve a was twin’d space wiih a comparative swiftness of foot, or 
In the silken looms of Ind. wing, to which the most rapid speed of the higb- 
Wakeu’d by the linnet’s son er auimals is slow, and from time to time a lar- 
To the fields the maidens +l ish an oriental splendour of ornament and colour, 
Ere the rising sunbeam pale \0 which gold aod gems are pale, are to be found 
Dries the dew=drops from the vale. in creatures that almost elude vision. it is not 
As that May day morn shall prove, iunprobable that this descending creation may 
True or false shall be their love. have as many degrees as the ascent from man 
Seo Gala coarie > io the mest glorious spirit that ministers, before 
re eles oo ihe throne in Heaven; that there may be crea- 
deme ssaeh ig. brag tures to whom a leaf is a world, or a drop of 
If they feel the stinging thorn, y water a2 qoee> Haman imagination is con 
True love shall be dashed witb scorn founded by sach conceptions; but they may be 
If they meet the lily first, truths to our powers cleared in a nobler state of 
Love shal) be in sorrow burst; existence, and they may among the direct’ mo- 
Vivlets hidden in their green, times of the inteilect risen from the grave, to 
Tell of love too long unseen, ‘offer the eternal homage of its reason and its 
When in beauties swimming eye heart to Him who hag filled the heights and 
eh — —- — ddepths of the universe with wonder and beauty 
ulips tell of love for gold; without end, 
Pale Narcissus, proud and cold ‘ 
Shows the heart, that turoed to stone, If the weather should be dry, wMer flower 
Lives uncharmed, unloving, lone. gseed moderately. 


Maidens! from the primrose fly, 
Yellow sign of jealousy! 

Let the haughty village prude 
Pluck the thistle blossoms rude; 
Love were given to her in vaing 
Be ber portion our disdain. 

Till young May again appear, 
Thus shall speed the lover’s year; 
Then again the wystic line 

In the scented bloom shall twine 
Sparkling. sunny, sweet, and new, 


Young slips and cuttings of the Doublé Wall- 
flower, Sweet-William, and Scarlet Lychbnis, 
map be planted. : 
Rose- trees must be cleared of insects and flies: 
Geraniumns may be propagated by cuttings of 
the last year’s shoots, straight and short jointed. 
Tuberoses should: be planted ia pots, and set 
at the back of a hot-bed, or under a sunny wall; 
till they have shot, they require peculiar care. 
A'I housed plants should now be prepared for 
As their crowns of morning dew. ibe weather, by giving them air. 
CALENDAR. Geraniums, a rich embellishment of the gar- 

‘ ; den, and capable of being reared into great 

May 18 proverbially the loveliest month of the vigour, should now be brought out on all gentle 


year. Yet this conception has rather beeo bor- days and in mild showers, taking them in at 


rowed from the Roman poets, than authorized by 
our own feelings. Io England, May is often a 
harsh aud cheerless mouth, visited by heavy 


nights, until settled weathe®t. When at lengh 
finally brought out, caution must still be used in 
, : i their exposure. For a fortuight or three weeks 
rains aud violent winds. The difference of thehey should stand in a sheltered spot, and througt: 
Julian and Gregegian styles, by whicb our May the summer they should not be exposed to much 
is nearly a fortnight earlier than that of the Ro-lwingd. By tying them up, and cutting off a few 


mans, or of our English forefathers, may, how-jshoots round the head, the plant will look strong 
ever, in some degree account for the difference/and handsome, 


of description. ‘ Flowers may still be dressed and transplatited 
The Romans named this month from Maia, the|f;om smaller isto. larger pots: Those ia smali 

mother of Mercury, and the daughter of Atlas, pote will require watering once a day, those iu 

and one of the Pleaides. Qa the first of the large once in tno days- 

mouth, they sacrificed to Maia, yet Apollo was 

its presiding deity. , : 

It was called.by the Saxons Tri Miiché, comps gentleman being once in a large eompany 


eee 


the rude but pastoral observation of the increase}t dinner; was seated between two Jadies; the 

of milk from the spriaging grass. versation bappened to turm wpon wiv 
Tue FLOWER-GARDEN CALENDAR, wheo the gentleman wary that he believed 

In this month an enemy scarcely less formida-| patron in general were enough, to bo sure 












: ~. {there might be a bad one and there, nod- 
le than the inclemency of the skies requires], if 

all the vigilance of the flower gardener. ing, qharashaly ot he te ais pn Shot 
Insects of almost every species, that had fain tor- % 


» however fond they fing affect 
independence and liberty in their. public’ 
es, are invariably tories in a ae 

and despots in. their own fami The 


by the refusal of some} 


pid during the winter, now come out in full ap- 

petite, with the most ex and sub-' 

ile means for its induigence. It ie. not the Jeast{to be of 

advantage of Gardening, that ft. 9 the}! 

miod to some knowledge of Natute—a 

which, rightly followed, leads the buman -spirit 

up to reverence and homage before the great ‘ oF! 

Author of all wisdom, fitoeis, and beauty. ad their patriotism 
The mechanism of the insect world, repulsive |tionable shape, when we see that they 

as its general aspects are, abounda in proofs of just as much pablic calamity as 












an inventiun, an exact application of the mean, pote power and sepplants theinzivaly. 
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man’s ticket was to be entitled to three ladies 
tickets; A resolution to invite such of the offi 


known to be in town, was carried by acclama 
lion. 





From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
THE AFRICAN FANCY BALL. 
“Now see prepared to lead the sprightly dance, 
The lovely nymphs and well dressed youths advance; 
The spacious room receives its jovial guest, 
And the floor'shakes with pleasing weight opprest; 
Thick ranged on every side, with various dyes, 
The fair in glossy silks our sight surprise; 
So in agarden bathed with genial showers, 
A thousand sorts of variegated flowers, 
Jonquils, carnations, pinks and tulips rise, 
And in a gay confusion charm our eyes.” 
(Art of Dancing, Canto II.) 


A few days after the Fancy Ball given by the 
Managers of the City Dancing Assembly, a re- 
port was extensively circulated, that the ladies 
and gentlemen of colour, excited by a laudable 
spirit of emulation, were about to amuse them- 
selves by tripping on ‘the light fantastic toe,” 


in the characters of Queens, Fairies, and Gra- 
cés; Kings, Dukes, and Cupids. But althoug!: 
no doubt was entertained that a Ball was in con- 
templation, no twe persons could agree where it 
was to take place. Whilst one very appropri- 
ately laid the scene of action in Ball Alley, ano- 
ther, ‘from the most undoubted authority,” as- 
sured his auditors, that an offer of the New The- 
atre had been made by Mr. Warren, and accept- 
ed by the Managers of the proposed Ball; it be- 
ing resolved upon to let the boxes to spectators, 
and divide the proceeds in equal portions be- 
tween twenty superannuated White-washers, 
the worthy managers, and the new per:form- 
ers from London. 

The public was still undecided, when it was 
made known about the beginning of March, that 
the Ball had been-held on the 28th of February, 
at Mr. August’s Rooms, in Fourth near Ches- 
nut; in the immediate vicinity of gentility and 
first circlesbip. Some account of the previous 
arrangements may perhans be interesting. 

A meeting of the friends of the Ball was held 
on the 20th of February, and three gentlemen 
and three ladies, who have resided for fifty years 
within sight and smell of Apollo-street, were se- 
lected as a Committee to decide upon applica- 
tions for admission, having received instructions 
to furnish no person with tickets who could not 
trace his pedigree as far as his mother,at the least. 
Messrs. Jobnson and Murray’s services were se. 
cured for the selection ef a suitable orchestra, 
and Messrs. Bogle and Shepherd, with that po- 
iteness which distinguishes them, announced 
their-willingneés’ta* attend, under ‘the direction 
of the Managers, to the arrival and departure of 
the carriages: * | oe 

Quaminy ‘Brown; Tibcrius Fosset, and Anto- 
ninus Fletcher, ‘tiarried men, and Marmaduke 
Matthews, Jesse Wnderson, and Augustus Coop- 

ver; bachelors;“wtte chosen Managers, without 
opposition. Aymotion to add three Managers 
from the widowers met with so littie countenance 
from tbe bachelors present, that it was with- 
drawn: , » gots 

With.respect to-thesprice of admission much 

¢ifference of opinion ‘prevailed, and it was at 
erat xesolved\to.value a gentleman’s ticket at 
three dollars, ane half to be returned in refresh-} 
ments. The addition of a supper being after- 
terwards agreed upon, the price was advanced 
is $ 
| 


z 


¥ " 


iumes for the much expected evening. 
Market Wards, Southwark, Moyamensing, an 
deep an interest in any event. From mornin 


till night nothing was to be seen but belles an 
beaux bearing bundles of ** costumes,” secon 


po and Sammons would rust for want of emplos 
perfumery, Mr. Cassey can best tell. 


In addition to their individual preparations, the 


The meeting then adjourned, the managers re 
tiring to a smaller room, to enter upon the per |4ilt. An exception to our rule of silence must 
formance of their duties, and the other gentle |be made in favour of Colonel Sebastian Shapely 
men returning home to give an account of thei:jof the Haytien army whose easy manners and 
proceedings to the fair sex, and to provide cos | ‘ascinating address, gave all the ladies and gen. 


all Market-street. 








a 
to five dollars, and the purchaser of a gentle-} With respect to the company, it weuld be ag 





"| aviduons task to particularize, where all way 
excellent. Suffice it to say, that in splendour 


cers of the army and navy of Hayti as should b« | ind variety of dresses, the Ball was fully equal 


-|to that given by the whites. It is true they had 
no.hing like “ fifleen Hamlets,” but then there 
were at least thirty Macbeths, all in the true 


tlemen present a favourable opinion of the state 


As might readily be imagined, Cedar and New | of society in that island. We should not be con. 


| sidered as faithful historians, if we omitted men. 


Passyuuk, were in great commotion upon the oc {tioning that the old lady who supplies the lovers 
casion. Never did Little Pine street take sc| of chesnuts and apples, io the vicinity of Market 


¢| 1nd Fourth strects, with those luxuries, was per. 


«}fectly at home in the character of the Queen of 
¢| Sheba. 


hand clothes rose fifty per cent., and the gentle | After dancing cotillions until near twelve o’. 
men of the Three Golden Balls, licensed and un jclock, lemonade and other light refrestiments 
licensed, made most unlicensed profits. ‘Therc|were handed to the ladies, whilst brown paper 
was nodanger that the needlesof Messrs. Ap-jand sugar were burnt preparatory to the com- 


mencement of the waltzes, which lasted until 


ment; and what advance was made in the price of |tree in the morning, when supper was annoan- 


ced. And now a difficulty aruse which called 


In the mean time the Managers were not idle.} sll the conciliating abilities of the Managers into 
yjplay. The Mustee ladies insisted upon sitting 
had to make arrangements with cooks and con-|above the Mullattoes, and these asserted their 
fectioners, and to engage waiters and musicians;|right to take place above the Blacks. A com. 
all of which was accomplished in three days. On|promise was made upon the suggestion of Mr. 
the fourth, the committee of ladies and gentlemen|Quaminy Brown, that the changes sliould be 
who were appointed to receive applications for}rung upon Black, Musiee, and Mulatto, an ar. 
tickets, made a Report, accompanied by a list|rangement which gave general satisfaction as the 
of such gentlemen as were found worthy of ad-|supper was getting cold during the progrcss of. 
It is ‘hardly necessary to state, that|the argument. 
their conscientious discharge of the task of ex-| The cravings of hunger being allayed, waltz. 
amining the pedigrees laid before them, caused|ing was resumed, and kept up until five o'clock, 
much ill-will in the unsuccessful. 
The managers having received this list, lost|ed upon the whole with the sinusements of the 
no time in distributing tickets, accompanying evening, and proposing, should their masters and 
each with three ladies’ tickets and a caution ty|Mistresses approve of it, to let vo winter pass in 
bestow them upon none but persons of the first|future without an African Fancy Ball. 


when the company began to retire, higlly pleas- 


UNDAE, 


The twenty-eight of February at length ar-| P. S.—I think it my duty to contradict the re 
Happy the footmen and chambermaids| Port that Bishop Alley was present as Cardinal 
whose masters and mistresses could dispense Wolsey, Nothing could be more utterly destie 
with their services all the afternoon and eve- |tute of foundation. 

ning! Thricé happy they whose leave of absence 
was accompanied by the present of a pair of old| It is said that the Norwegians, on the first sight 
sills stockings, or the Joan of a paste breastpin! |of roses, dared not touch what they conceived 
The boot-blacks with one accord closed.their|were trees budding with fire; and the aborigines 
cellars, and there was not a porter to be seen in|0f Virginia, the first time they seized on a quat- 
Showers of bair-powder be- 
gan to fall in the vicinity of Shippen and Sixth|glish colony, sowed it for grain, expecting to 
streets, at four o’clock. Then commenced the 
creaking of whalebones, and the snapping of|liarvest, to blow away the whole colony, 
How many tender hearts were 

palpitating beneath these corsets with the hope} Epicurus, one of the ancient Greek philoso- 

of:conquest, and the joyful flutter of “ coming|phers, taught that man's supreme happiness con- 





tity of gunpowder, which belonged to the En- 
reap a plentiful crop of combustion, by the mext 


een 


sisted‘in pleasure. He limited the term so as to 


The company began to asseinble at half past|make it mean only the practise of virtue. Though 
seven, a curiosity to see the result of the Mana-|he was chaste and-temperate, yet some of his 
gers’ arrangements overcoming the fashionable |followers were the reverse. E,picurus held that 
fear of being to early: To judge from «Me enco-|the Deity was indifferent to all the actions of 
miums bestowed upon the effects of the gentle-jman; his followers therefore had-no other guide 
men’s taste, never were Managers so successful. |tham the instinctive desire of their own happ- 
Upon the floor was pictured in charcoal a Mapjness. 
of Africa, and opposite the orchestra, shone a 
large transparency, designed by Mr. Quaminy| A virtuous but right severity of manners was 
Brown, representing in ove part, the Abolition|the characteristic of the Romans in the first age 
Society benevulently breaking the shackles oflof the republic. The private life of the citizens, 
In the centre appeared the Alms|frugal, temperate, and Jaborivas. had. its influ- 
House, with a distant view of the New Peni-jence on their public character. The utmost at- 
tentiary, and the House of Refuge; whilst the|tention was bestowed in the early formation of 
left of the picture displayed a vessel about to sail|the mind and character. Thg Roman. matrons 
to Liberia with cargoes of Africans embarking|did not abandon their infants to mercenary 
for their father land, Had Miss Frances Wright (nurses; they regarded the careful nurture of their 
announced her “ Amalgamation” project a few |joffspring, the rudimeats of their educativa, and 
months sooner, it is bighly propable that she|the necessary occupations of their household, a6 
would have formed a part of the design. 











the highest points of female merit. 


























THe SOUVENIR. oq 
meg From the London Repository of Arts: Scenided without loss of time. Never did I wit-[ She twisted a 7 of ems ae six of 9 
bg mae ness such an intense anxiety as the search excit-| fairy nosegays, and presented them to nim, 6 
was A SCENE ON PONT setiel ed; ifthe fate of every one se had hung upon depaaieal them carefully in his bosom, and slip-" 
lour If the French do not follow in all respects! ihe success, they could not have testified greater; ping half the sum he received from the divers 
jual the precepts of the Gospel, at least it must belinterest in it. Soon he reappeared, bringing up, |into her hands without wailing to hear the ac- 
had confessed that they pay due regard to the apos-| nut the bag of ‘silver, but a small iron box. It|knowledgments which she began to pour forth, 
lere tle’s injunction, ** Weep with those that wecP-!was instantly broken open, and found to be full of |took to his heels as if his bag had been made of 
(rue and rejuice with those that rejoice.” 1 haveliwenty frane pieces in gold; they were soon|feathers.” 
nust seen a thousand instances of this disposition, but|-ounted. and found to amount to nearly twelve} The girl looked after him with pleasure.dan- 
ely, 1 do nut know that I ever witnessed one with|housand francs, about four hundred and fifty |cing in her eyes. ‘* What will you take for the 
and more pleasure than that which I am about to re | ,ounds sterling. rest of your vosegays?” said I going up to her. 
fen. late. ‘ ; i ‘ .| There were three divers, who. overjoyed at|‘* Whatever you are pleased to give,” cried she 
tate 1 was crossing the Point Neuf, which, be i'\their good fortune, speedily divided the prize|with vivacity, ‘for that good man’s money will 
—_ said by way of parenthesis, is the most misshap-|among themselves: and directly afterwards ano-|burn my pocket till I get home to give it to my 
— en, ugly, clunsy-looking bridge | ever saw in }iher descended in search of the. porter’s bag.|mother. Ob! how glad will'she be to rave ail 
vers my life; but this one must not say to the Paris This time he returned with it in triumph. The| that, and still more when she knows why it has 
rket jans, who are so proud of it, and the dirty ditch | nor fellow could scarcely speak when they put|been given tome.” The reader will easily be- 
per. like river that runs under it, as if (he one were|i: into his hands. On coming to himself he cried|lieve that my purchase was speedily made; the 
0 of the master-piece of nature, and the other of art. with vehemence, “ God reward you, you know |good girl’s purse was sumething the beavier for 
: 1 remember a Frenchinan once asking me! not the good that you have done—I am the father |it, and | had the pleasure of thinking that 1 con- 
set whether we had any. thing like it in London.|.¢fvechildren. I was formerly in good circum-|tributed, in a small degree, to reward the good- 
ents I answered, “ No,” with great emphasis andj stances, but a series of misfortunes reduced me|ness of heart she had so uneguivocally displayed 
aper equal sincerity; but asa Frenchmen always Con-/to the greatest distress. Allthat I had left was|She hastened home with her treasure, and I re- 
— atrues what you say into a compliment, if it be/an irreproachable character, and that procured jturned to my lodging to put my violets into wa- 
until possible, he professed himself enchanted with] me my present sitnation; I have had it but a week. |ter, promised myself, as I did so, to bea frequent 
a my candor, and invited me to dinner on the spot.) 'Po.day I should, without yorr belp, have lost it.|customer to the little nosegay girl of the Pont 
alled Mais revenons a nos monions! If was crossing My wife, my children, would have been exposed | Neuf. 
§ toto the Pont Neuf at the moment when a porter be- toallthe horrors of want; they would have been| —~ \ j 
tity longing to the Bank of France, pretty well tired| goprived of a husband and a father; for never,| The circumstance of the Porter's dropping his bag in- 
their of the weight he carried (it was a bag contain | 49 never, could I have survived the ruin I had |to the Seine, and the divers finding, on descending ta 
—_ ing nine thousand franes in silver,) stopped to| brought upon them! Jt is you who have saved {search for it, a box full of gold, actually happened in 
Mr. rest himself by leaning against the parapet wali|,,, all; God will reward you, he alone can.’?| Paris, in the month of February, 1826, 
d be ofthe bridge, but at the moment that he did solyhile he thus spoke, he rummaged in his pock- a 
iN Ae his valuable load, either from awkwardness or|o¢ and drew out some frances. ‘This is all I Lawyer Acmordy, said our venerable friend, 
as the carelessness, slipped out of his hands, and fell|)ove. tis very little, but tell me where you live, figured at the bar in Essex county, Mass. some- 
css of. into the Seine, which is very deep just in that),qq ‘to-manene.4 ek a farthing interrupted thing like halfa century ago. He had a studeut 
spot. ; : they with one voice; and one of them added,|2™ed Varnum, who had just completed | bis 
valtze Never shall I fcrget his look of despair. Hel« Stop a bit, let me talc to my comrades.” They studies, and was jourfeying to a distant town io 
lock, made a movement as if (o jnmp over; and, | be |stepped aside for a moment; I followed them with |CO™P%Y With hissnaster, -Acmoody on his way 
please lieve, would have effected his, purpose, but fo my eyes and I saw by their gestures, that they |0served to his sjudent—‘* Varnum, you have 
f the the presence of mind of a girl, a little delicete|jistened to their companion with emotion. «“ We| finished your studies; but there is one important 
‘sand looking thing, about sixteen, a violet-seller, whol are all of a mind,” said he returning with them, |Part of a lawyer's practice of great consequence, 
ass In elasping ber arms around him, cried for help |« yes my friend, if we ese iianieabyiackila rh that | have not mention.” “ What is that?” 
which in an instant was offered. Myself and} .oy, you also bave been the cause of our good inquired thé student—* I will tell it” repled Mr- 
E. tome others scized him; he struggled with uslrrtune; it seems to me then, that we oucht to] 4: “ provided you will pay the expense at the 
> desperately.“ Let me go! let me go!” cried he| hare with you what God has sent to us through |eXt tavern.” The student agreed; anit Acr: 
rdinal “Tamreined forever. My wife, my children.| .our means. My companions think so too and | moody imparted’ the maxim at the bead ‘of this 
desti- what will become of you!” A multitude o!lwe are going to divide it into four equal parts.” article. The suppef, ect. were procured, and 
voices were raised at once, some to console| Phe porter would have remonstrated, but his {°° preparing to set off from the tavern, Aemoody 
others to inquire; but above the rest were heard] ,oice was drowned by the acclamation of the reminded Varnum that he had engaged: to pay 
sight the clear and silver tones of the little violet girl: |; .o¢tators.—* Generous fellows!” —“Much good the bill— 1. dény every thing and sasist/upon 
eived “ My friend bave patience, you have lost no may it do you!” + The same luck to yau many proof,” retorted Varnum. The joke was so goed, 
yon thing. : “nore times!”” resounded from every mouth. There4 tet Acmoody concluded it best to pay the bill 
yea “ Nothing! O heavens:” was not one present but seemed as happy as if|imself 
En: “No, no; I tell you no. Let some one runing of she were about to participate in the con- " ee 
ng to for the divers: there is no doubt that they willl/tonts of the box. I defy the most determined Let ancient or modern history be produced, 
next succeed in bringing it up.” misanthrope to witness this touching picture of }24 they will not afford a more heroic. display 
“She is right’ resounded from a number ef happiness, arising from motives so disinterested |than the reply of Yankee Stonington to the Bri- 
voices, and from mine among the rest; and in apland so pure, withens thinking the better uf poor’ tish commanders. The people were engaged in 
iloso- instant half a dozen people ran to fetch the di-]eatymniated human nature. piling the balls which the enemy had wasted, 
s COD: vers. Those who remained exerted themselves The money was divided. and. mauere his ex-1""e™ the foe applied to them, We want balls, 
as to in their way for the solace of the poor porter.) 65 the eth tei ag rie eg share.| i! you sell them? They “ answered, “We 
hough One brought him a small glass of liqueur; ano-|-74,. cenerous divers went their way: the crowd |720t powder—send us powder, and we'll retury 
of his thera little brandy; a third some eau de Co ‘Bie ‘o disperse; the porter still Reena and |Your balls,” © 
d that legne and four or five presented the grand spe-lT had the curiosity to remain in order to watch ~~ 
nas of cific, sugar and water. The little violet girlli, motions. He approached the little violet girl; The ancient Persians in, general bestow the 
guide had been before all the rest in administering al. 41» my dear,” cried he,” what do I owe ¢on/{utmost attention to the education of youth. Child- 
il ¢ordial, and perhaps hers was the most eflica-lnut for you it: bad been ‘all lost with moe, "My{dren at the age of five years, were committed, to 
_-* glass of pure oa te yond she hell tolwite my little ones must thank you,” “dthe care of the magi, for the improgement of their 
seme fe Maem spe and, made hin swallow "sc afaa its snot wortementening. Would} s0d moral They were tained, at th 
t ages good.” ’ Whether it was the water, or the kind ee me stand by and see you dvown your-4same time to every manly exercise... .. 
izens, and sympathetic manner with which it was of-|~ ” ’ By veto 
influ- fered, that relieved him,{ know not, but certain} “* But your courage, your strength! could one: APHORISMS . 
pst at ly one of the two had its effect, for his looks grew| ave expected it fram so young a girl?” * Common people and children swallow moral 
ion of less wild: he burst into a passionate fit of weep-|_ ‘‘ Ah! there is no want of strength where there | tessons like “pples, withaut pealing them. 
atrons » ing, and, by degrees, became composed enough}!s good will.” *, ? | There are people to ‘whome misfortunes are 
epary to.make: his, acknowledgments, to the humane} ‘ And nobody ever had more of that. Give {sometimes as necessary, a8 ballast is to.a vessel 
f their *negtators,.who had shown such ioterest in his|me six of your bouquets. my dear; my cbildren| flurry and Cunning are the two apprétitices 
}, and misfortune. are so fond of violets, and never have they priz- fof Despatch and Skill; but neither of then ever 
ald, as The divers soo caine, and one of them de-jed any as they will do, these.” ; Mearns hia master’s trade, O° iy 
» 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR 
THE SEA SPIRITS SONG. 


_ 1 come, I come from the caves of the deep, 
Where wave lost mariners calmly sleep, 

} come, I come from my sea weed bed, 
Among groves of amber and coral red. 
Beauties beneath the ocean lie, 

Never view’d by mortal eye— 

The treasures and gems that beneath it shine, 
With the power to rule the waves, are mine. 


i am heard when the summer breezes sweep 

Gently over the placid deep: 

When the barque glides safely o’er the sparkling sea, 
The mariner loves my melody; 

But oh! when anger is on the skies, 

And dark and threat’ning storms arise; 

When mountain high the billows roll, 

‘They tremble then at my controul. 


At my voice, the sea will its-slumbers break, 
And the sleeping elemen's awake; 

i can turn to woe the festive hour, 

Hold the fate of man in my mighty power, 

I can calm the winds, tho’ rude and strong, 
‘Like an infant is luti’d by its mother’s song; 
At my bidding the waters gently lie, 

As a lover bends to his fair one’s eye. 


Yea, more the treasures of earth, by me 
Are mingled with those of the boundless sea, 
And many a lost one finds a grave, - 

When so | will it, beneath the wave ;*Hi.. 
But ob! when calm, and the storm is o’er,- 
How sweet is my breath to a southern shore, 
Sent o’er the waves thro’ orange bowers, 

To gindden earte-and reyive its flowers, 


Ob! who will gladly follow me, 
Thro’ the caverns and grojs of the boundless sea; 
View gems than those of earth more bright, 

The yellow amber, and pearl s0 white; 

inhale the fragrance af sea-grown flowers 

And poams with our spirits thro’ coral bowers. 
Oh! ye who fear, nor wind, nor wave 
Foliow me to my ocean cave, 


THE ORPAAN. 
“There is po smile to answer thine, 
Ne gentle lip thy lip to press; 
There is no look of love, save mine, 
To megt thy look in tenderness. 


But thon art dearer, thus bereft, 
Since al} who lovéd thee a0 are gone, 
- Deange 3 td thes lonely left, 
Ob fo? méte deat, thou orphan’d one! 


J. BP. 





1 toyed thed Pell ia happier hoar, 
Not thé thus desolate on earth,— 
ite flower, 
of our bearth. 


When thou wert asa 
The 











To Susan S——. 
Thou lovely, little blue-cyed maid, 
I prithee smile once more on me; 
Ab, do not frown, but give me aid, 
To sing of Jove, dear girl, and thee. 


For when a frown distorts thy face, 
My eye, my soul begs to weep,— 
Task not fife, there is no place 
But lethes wave for me to sleep. 





MY FAR OFF HOME, 


Written at Sea. 
My far off-home! my home of love, 
Each passing hour to thee I fly, 
I rarely raise my eyes above, 
But prayer is pleading in my eye. 


If smiles the morn—if stars look bright 
In heaven’s clear splendid dome, 

I sigh half sad in that pure light, 
And ask if all be bright at home. 


Some thought, some hope, to thee all true,. 
Upon my heart is ever waking, 

While thousand fears what time may do, 
Still kcep its restless pulses aching. 


If seas run smooth, and all aloft 

Looks fair, as o’er the waves we roam, 
I fondly trust an air as soft 

Is breathing health around my home. 


Does aught provoke a laugh or smile, 
As fancy calls some thought away— 
Oh! even then | pause awhile, 
To ask if all at home be gay. 


But oh! when sad and Jone I lean 
In musings o’er the gliding sea, 
1 ask if looks as sad are seen 
In eyes that weep warm tears for me? 


SONG. 
EK. HERVEY, Esq. 
Come touch the harp, my gentle one! 
And let the notes be sadand low, ~ 
Such as may breathe, in every tone, 
The soul of long ago; 

That smile of thine is all too bright 
For aching hearts and lonely years; 
And, dearly as I love its light, 
To-day 1 would have tears! 


BY 7. 


Yet weep not thus my gentle girl! 
No smile of thine has lost its spell; 
By Heaven! | love thy lightest curl, 
-Ob! more than fondly well! 
Then touch the lyre, and let it wile 
All thought of grief and gloom away, 
While thou art by with heart and smile, 
1 will not weep to-dey! 
—_1e— 
JOY AND GRIEF. 
One summer morn, when dewy flow’rs 
Display’d their fairest smile, 
Young Joy forsook bis happy bow’rs, 
To frolic forth awhile. 
He hbied him to a laughing stream, 
That rippled down the glade, 
And there, along its verdant brim, 
His gleesome gambols play’d. 


Lithe o'er his head, the willow flung 
Its gold stems to the air, 


’ While many a sweet tongued warbler sung 


Her jocund matin there. 
Joy laugh’d to bear the wild bee’s ham, 


Ww. H. 


P. 


Far from the noise of men, 
And the lone Pariridge’s distant drum 
Swell echoing up the gtea. 


And oft his airy form he threw 
Sheer in the chrystal tide, 

Plucking wild water flowers that grew 
Along the streamiet’s side: 

Soon on his fair, unfurrowed brow 
A smiling wreath appears, 

Pure as the pearls of winter's snow, 
And wet with night's own tears. 


Thns play’d he many a happy hour, 
With bosom light and free, 

Till, tired, be sought a neighb’ring bow’r, 
And slumber’d tranquilly.— 

Deep from her cypress-circled cell, 
Grief spied tue form of Joy, 

And sofily stealing down the dell, 
She found the sleeping boy. 


She flung aside his locks of gold, 
And gaz’d with deep’ning sigh; 

Till down her cheek a tear drop stole, 
And dew’d his balf-shut eye: 

He woke, and sought with ready hand 
To wipe the tear away, 

But ab, no pow'r at his command, 
Could dry that cank’ring spray. 


Half pain’d, he left the wild recess, 
Aud soon his home regain’d; 
Where still, ’mid all his gladsomeness, 
That charmless guest remain’d:— 
And thus, where’er Joy’s form we seek, 
Where’er his face desery, 
We find a smile upon bis cheek, 
A tear-drop in his eye. WwW. P. P 


— ta 


SONG. 
Love is a plant of holier birth 
Than aught that takes its root on earth; 
A flower ‘rom heaven, which ’tis a crime 
To number with the things of time. 
Hope in the bud is often blasted, 
And beauty on the desert wasted, 
And joy, @ promise early gay, 
Cares lightest footfall treads away. 


But love shall live, and live forever: 

And chance and change will reach it sever, 
Can hearts in which true love is plighted, 

By want or woe be disutited? 

Ab no! like buds on one stem born, 

They share between them even the thorn, 
Which round them dwells, but parts them sot. 
A lorn, yet undivided lot. 


Can death extinguish love, or part 

The loved one from the lover’s heart? 

No, no! he does but guard the prize 
Sacred from mortal injuries, 

Making it purer, holier seem 

As the ice closing o’er the stream, 

Keeps (while storms ravage earth and air,) 
All baser things from mingling there. 
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